Oxford and its Story

punish some offending students, would unsoothingly re-
tort : " Chastise your laymen and we will chastise our
clerks/* The records of town and University are full
of the riots which arose from such ebullitions of the
ever-present ill-feeling; of the appeals made by either
party; and of the awards given by the King, who
might be some English Justinian, like Edward L, or
might not.

The answer of the townsmen (1298) to the Chan-
cellor's retort quoted above was distinctly vigorous.
They seized and imprisoned ail scholars on whom
they could lay hands, invaded their inns, made havoc
of their goods and trampled their books under foot.
In the face of such provocation the Proctors sent their
bedels about the town, forbidding the students to leave
their inns. But all commands and exhortations were
in vain. By nine o'clock next morning, bands of
scholars were parading the streets in martial array.
If the Proctors failed to restrain them, the mayor
was equally powerless to restrain his townsmen. The
great bell of S. Martin's rang out an alarm ; ox-horns
were sounded in the streets; messengers were sent into
the country to collect rustic allies. The clerks, who
numbered three thousand in all, began their attack
simultaneously in various quarters. They broke open
warehouses in the Spicery, the Cutlery and elsewhere.
Armed with bows and arrows, swords and bucklers,
slings and stones, they fell upon their opponents.
Three they slew, and wounded fifty or more. One
band, led by Fulk de Neyrmit, Rector of Piglesthorne,
and his brother, took up a position in High Street
between the Churches of S. Mary and All Saints*, and
attacked the house of a certain Edward Hales. This
Hales was a long-standing enemy of the clerks. There
were no half measures with him. He seized his cross-
bow, and from an upper chamber sent an unerring shaft
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